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CIRCUMNAVIGATORS.* 





Jn this age of cheap publications, there is none that better deserves 
to be so called than the series to which the present work belongs. 
In quantity, it is more liberal than any other of its price; and in 
quality, it keeps pace with the best of them. It is well printed, 
and more ‘ embellished’ by its engravings than most of its rivals. 
In the volume now before us, the characters of the three navigators 
are so strongly marked by their respective portraits, that we cannot 
doubt their authenticity. That of Dampier, more especially, which, 
with that heavy splay aspect, so well according with his mode of 
life, is peculiarly expressive of the natural benevolence which distin- 
guished him from his lawless associates. Sir Francis Drake was 
more remarkable for decision of purpose than tenderness of heart. 
There is one circumstance in the life of this navigator (the first 
Englishman who made the circuit of the world) which has never 
been clearly understood—the execution of Mr Doughty, at Port St 
Julian. The accounts of the transaction are so various, that there 
can be no dependence upon them. From the general character of 
Admiral Drake, it would appear that he acted with undue severity, 
from the necessity he felt under of maintaining his authority, rather 
than that he could have been influenced by any mean jealousy, or 
condescended to any tacit connivance with knaves, or, as some 
believed, have premeditatedly undertaken the office of an assassin, 
at the request of the Earl of Leicester. It seems that Doughty was 
a dangerous inmate, whose influence threatened to defeat the object 
of the voyage (even supposing him innocent of aiming at the Admi- 
ral’s life, which was charged against him) and, though in a moral 
point of view, his guilt might not be such as to deserve death, yet 
Drake might have considered this s verity as necessary to the safety 
of others, or to the success of his expedition, and consequently, in 
his responsible situation, as an act of duty. 

We never open a volume of travels in uncivilized countries, 
which does not give evidence that tyranny and the love of pomp are 
the most conspicuous among men the least enlightened. Nor is the 
deceitful language of courts peculiar to civilized nations. Savages 
can sometiues speak as largely, and with es little meaning, as the 
most polished of Europeans; although the latter are so unwilling 
to admit this, that they insist upon giving a literal interpretation to 
all they say and do. When the King of California, Ternate, &c., 
tells a European that he is at his service, he is taken at his 
word :— 

‘The orations and songs were renewed and prolonged ; and the 
chief, placing one of his crowns upon the head of the Captain-Ge- 
ral, and investing him with the other insignia of royalty, courteously 
tendered him his whole dominions, and hailed him King 





. « | 
Songs of 


triumph were raised, as if in confirmation of this solemn cession of | 


territory and soverei.nty. Such is the interpretation which the old 
voyagers put upon a ceremony that has been more rationally con- 


jectured to resemble the interchange or exchange of names, which, | 
in the South Sea Islands, seals the bonds of friendship, or is some- | 


thing equivalent to a European host telling his visitor, that he is 
master of the house. ‘The Admiral, it is shrewdly observed, 
‘accepted of this new-offered dignity in her Majesty’s name, and for 
her use ; it being probable that from this-donation, whether made in 
jest or carnest by these Indians, some real advantage might hereafter 
redound to the English nation and interest in these parts.’ 

Having thus accepted the crown of California, Drake proceeds to 
the Moluccas, where he receives a similar present from his Majesty 
of Ternate :— 


* To the General’s message a gracious answer was returned. All 
that the territories of the King of Ternate afforded was at the dis- 
ee of the English; and that Prince was ready to lay himself and 

1s whole dominions at the feet of so glorious a Princess as the 


* Lives and Voyages of Drake, Cavendish, and Dampier ; including 
an Introductory View of the Earlier Discoveries in the South Sea ; and 
the History of the Buccaneers. With Portraits, engraved by Horsburgh. 
Bora 461. (Edinburgh Cabinet Library, Vol. V.” Oliver and 

vd. 





Queen of England. By some of the voyagers, this flourish of 
oriental hyperbole was most literally interpreted.’ 


The courteous Sovereign visits the Admiral in great state :— 


‘It is worthy of remark, that in the ceremonies and external 
observances of royalty, the native Princes of these Indian islands 
might have vied with the most polished courts in Europe. Eliza- 
beth, whose board was daily spread with lowly bends and reve- 
rences, was not more punctilious in ceremonial and etiquette than 
the Sovereign of Ternate. His courtiers and attendants approached 
the royal presence with the most profound respect, no one speaking 
to the King save in a kneeling posture. 


The Admiral returns the King’s visit :— 


‘ The King was guarded by twelve lances. A glorious canopy, 
embroidered with gold, was carried over his head. His garb was 
a robe of cloth of gold, hanging loose about his person. His legs 
were bare, but on his feet he wore slippers of Cordovan leather. 
Around his neck hung a weighty chain of gold, and fillets of the 
same metal were wreathed through his hair. On his fingers were 
‘ many fair jewels.” At the right side of his chair of state stood a 
page cooling him with a fan two feet in length, and one in breadth, 
embroidered and adorned with sapphires, and fastened to a staff 
three feet long, by which it is moved.’ 


The following is a pleasing picture of the Javanese :— 


‘ The upper part of their bodies was entirely naked, but from the 
waist downwards they wore a flowing garment of silk, of some gay 
and favourite colour. In every village there was a house of assem- 
bly or public hall, where these social and cheerful people, whom we 
may call the French of the Indian islands, met twice a-day to par- 
take of a pic-nic meal, and enjoy the pleasures of conversation. To 
this common festival every one contributed at his pleasure or con- 
venience, bringing fruits, boiled rice,* roast fowls, and sago. Ona 
table raised three feet, the feast was spread, and the party gathered 
round, “ every one delighting in the company of another.” ’ 


Here we have a view of the people. In the life of Cavendish we 


have a peep at the Court :— 


‘The reigning king, or rajah, was named Bolamboam, and was 
reported to be one hundred and fifty years of age. He was held in 
great veneration by his subjects, none of whom durst trade with any 
nation without his licence, under pain of death. The old king had 
a hundred wives, and his son fifty. In Bolamboam, the old voy- 
agers give a perfect picture of an absolute prince. The Javans paid 
him unlimited obedience ; whatever he cominanded, be the under- 
taking ever so dangerous or desperate, no one durst shrink from 
executing it; and their heads were the forfeit of their failure. 
They were “the bravest race in the south-east parts of the globe, 
never fearing death.” The men were naked, and dark in colour ; 
the women partly cloathed, and in complexion much fairer. When 
the king died, his body was burned, and his ashes were preserved. 
Five days afterwards, his queen, or principal wife, threw a ball from 
her with which she was provided, and wherever it ran, thither all 
the wives repaired. Each turned her face eastward,—and, with a 
dagger, as sharp as a razor, stabbed herself to the heart, and bathed 
in her own blood, fell upon her face, and thus died. “ This thing,” 
we are assured, “is as true, as it may seem to any hearer to be 
strange.” ” 

Dampier is incomparably the most intercsting of our three heroes. 
He was associated with the Buccaneers, and with Robinson Cru- 
soe :—we may say, indeed, with two Robinson Crusoes ; and both 
—of Juan Fernandez. As the story of the first has not been related 
by De Foe, we will extract the passage that refers to him : premis- 
ing that he had been left at the island three years before, in conse- 
quence of an alarm, which had obliged the captain to put to sea in 
haste, while this young man (named William) was engaged in 
hunting :— 


‘ On approaching the island, Dampier, and a few of William’s old 
friends, together with a mosquito-man named Robin, put off for the 
shore, where they soon perceived William waiting to give them wel- 
come. From the heights he had seen the ships on the preceding 


* The Javan cookery of rice, as described by Drake’s crew, is worthy of 
a place in English deipnosophy. An earthen vessel of a conical form, open 
at the widest end, and perfotated with holes, was filled with rice, and plun- 
ged into a larger vessel of boiling water. The rice swelling, seon stopped 
the holes, and the mass was steamed till it became firm and hard like bread, 
when it was eaten with spices, fruit, sugar, meat, oil, &c. 
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day, and, knowing them to be English vesscls by the way they were 
worked, he had killed three goats, and dressed them with cabbage 
of the cabbage-tree, to haye a feast ready on the arrival of the ships. 
How great was his delight, as the boat neared the shore, when 
Robin leaped to the land, and running up to him, fell flat on his 
face at his feet. William raised up his countryman, embraced him, 
and in turn prostrated himself at Robin’s feet, who lifted him up, 
and they renewed their embraces. ‘“ We stood with pleasure,” 
says Dampier, “to behold the surprise, tenderness, and solemnity 
of their interview, which was affecting on both sides; and when 
these their ceremonies of civility were over, we also, that stood 

zing at them, drew near, each of us embracing him we had found 

ere, who was overjoyed to see so many of his old friends come 
hither, as he thought, purposely to fetch him.” At the time Wil- 
liam was abandoned, he had with him in the woods his gun and 
knife, and a small quantity of powder and shot. As soon as his 
ammunition was expended, by notching his knife into a saw, he cut 
up the barrel of his gun into pieces, which he converted into har- 
poons, lances, and a long knife. To accomplish this, he struck fire 
with his gun-flint and a piece of the barrel of his gun, which he 
hardened for this purpose, in a way he had seen practised among 
the Buccaneers. In this fire, he heated his pieces of iron, ham- 
mered them out with stones, suwed them with his jagged kuife, or 
grinded them to an edge, and tempered them; which was no more 
than these Mosquito-men were accustomed to do in their own 
country, where they make their own fishing and striking instru- 
ments without either forge or anvil, though they spend a great deal 
of time about them.” Thus furnished, William supplied himself 
with goat’s flesh and fish, though, till his instruments were formed, 
be had been compelled to eat seal. He built his house about half 
a mile from the shore, and lined it snugly with goat-skins, with 
which he also spread his couch or barbecue, which was raised two 
feet from the floor. As his clothes 4yere out, he supplied this want 
also with goat-skins, and when first seen, he wore nothing but a 
goat-skin about his waist.’ 


Though Dampier had been urged by his necessities to join with 
the Buccaneers, he was never satisfied with his situation. His sole 
object was to acquire knowledze, and being a quick and accurate 
observer, his account of the manners of the various people he fell in 
with is extremely interesting. With much difficulty he at last ob- 
tained his release from the Buccaneers, and after eight years wan- 


about twenty leagues distant from Mindanao, had been made pri- 
sorier while with some friends in his canoe, by some fishermen of 


that place, and sold as a slave. Dampier, who understood that his | 


native place was rich in gold and cloves, had formed a plan of con- 
veying the young prince back to his friends, and by the help of such 


an introduction, establishing a trade there. One half of the prince | 


had been presented to him, the other half had been sold to the 
mate of a vessel bound for England. Most willingly would Dam- 
pier have purchased that share, had not the Governor of the fort of 
Bencoolen disputed his right to possess himself. He was compelled 
to make his escape secretly, leaving behind him, with the excep- 
tion of his journals, the little property that belonged to him; he took 
passage to England in the ship that conveyed the prince, but had 
searcely arrived before he was under the necessity of selling the 
royal moiety to supply himself with necessaries. The young prince, 
who was the first tattooed man that had been seen in England, was 
intended for exhibition, but he died of the smali-pox soon after his 
arrival. Dampier made some other voyages, and died in obscurity, 
no one knows when, nor where. 


We heartily recommend this volume to the reader, who would 


have ample reasons to be satisfied with his purchase, even though | 


the life of Dampier formed the whole of its contents. 


QUESTION OF DISSECTION. 
TO THE TATLER. 
Sin,—Your correspondent Cassius might more appropriately 


have been called Cesar, the former having been the puller down of 


oppression, the latter, the upholder thereof. That he is aristocratic 
in his tendencies, is evident, trom his careful guarding of the ‘ por- 
celain clay of the earth.” Whether he be actually part and parcel 
of it, or merely one of those ‘made rich by Lords,’ as Lord John 
Russell phrases it, I cannot decide, but I should incline to think the 
latter ; because, Lords seldom entertain any real fear of being con- 
verted to the same useful objects as ordinary men, knowing as they 
do, that they can always push them off upon the ‘clients of their 
House ;’ just as Lord Mauleverer desired Paul Clifford to ‘do his 
shooting’ on his valet, who was paid for that, amongst other dirty 
work. 

Cassius first professes to ‘run a tilt in the defence of aristocra- 
tical privileges ;? and then, suddenly recollects, that he has a ‘ war- 


rant of peace served on him by a water-bearer ;’ in the shape of a 
plan, for using in dissection the ‘ unclaimed bodies’ of such as die 
in hospitals and poorhouses. The gist of his after-argument then, 
is, that the rich, by means of their wealth, have the power of push- 
ing on the poor the necessity of being carved alive, if they refuse 
to be carved after death ; the rich, meanwhile standing by, to reap 
the beneficial results. We knew all that before Cassius vouch. 
safed to enlighten us; just as we know, that the penetralia of the 
London Tavern are open to the Sesame of the powerful, and remain 
obstinately closed against all the adjurations of the powerless; and 
jast as we know, that the allegation of a ‘ highly respectable gen. 
tleman’ before a magistrate, fur outweighs the oath of a man ina 











| ragged coat. Really, upon second thoughts, I am almost inclined 
| to believe, that after all, Cassius must be ‘a scion of a noble stock, 
| from the perfect nonchalance with which he issues his dictum, res- 
| pecting those whose veins are filled with ‘red puddle.’ ‘If the 
dead bodies of the poor are not thus appropriated (to dissection), 
| their living ones will be.” * Mark you his absolute 2iél !’ 

The fact may be taken for granted, that numerically speaking, 
anatomy is of more consequence to the poor than to the rich; but 
individually, such is not the case ; because the diseases of the rich 
are more numerous and complicated than those of the poor; and 
therefore, the rich are actually losers by not suffering their own 
bodies to be dissected. 

After all his loud ery to clear the lists, Cassius has adduced 
nothing but verbiage in favour of aristocratic exemption; nothing 

in shape even of the shadow of an argument can | detect in his let- 
' ter, why, with what justice, a more lenient measure should be meted 
to the rich than to the poor. Nothing has he insisted on, but that 
the rich have the porrer of shirking their portion of personal service 
in the league against death and disease. ‘They are the officers to be 
placed in the centre of the square; and Cassius points half exult- 
ingly to the poor, the rank and file, who must, because they cannot 
help themselves, bear the brunt of the attack. 


With regard to ‘unclaimed bodies,’ there are none. Persons 





| may die in workhouses and hospitals, without any blood relations 
dering, returned to England, with no other property than the half’ 


vf an Indian prince. This youth, who was a nauve of an island | 


appearing to own them; but they belong to that portion of the 
community of which, when living, they formed a part—-the poor,— 
and the poor, as a body, feel as much interest in preventing what 
| they fancy (in their ignorance) a disgrace being inflicted on them, 


'asa regiment of soldiers feel, in preventing the corpse of one of 
| their fellows from being insulted by the enemy. 

| Ido not expect that my arguments will be at all availing, to 
overcome either the prejudices of the rich or poor against dissec- 
tion. I have no such vanity, because, 


| 


* He who’s convinced against his will, 


Is of the same opinion still.’ 
| I take far higher ground; I wish to wash away the stains of ill- 
| blood existing between the rich and the poor. I wish to remove 

the pretext which many unprincipled writers have made of this very 
| subject of dissection, to stir up strife between the rich and poor. I 
| wish to see the rich man acting the part of a kind and disinterested 
| instructor; and the poor man that of a grateful pupil; I would 
| therefore say to the rich man, 
| “77s good to have, 
A giant’s power; but it is tyrannous 
To use it like a giant.’ 
As the advocate of the poor man, who has none to help hin, I 
ask of the rich—not Merey—but Justice. 
| I remain, Sir, 
Your’s, very truly, 

Junius Repivivus. 


| Erratum in Letter of Nov. 17.—For ». ANDRIA FERRARA .°. read 
| «» ANDRIA FARARA. -. 


CURATES AND REFORM. 
TO THE TATLER. 

Sir,—In writing of the Clergy of the Church Establishment, it 
is the general practice to treat of the ‘ poor Curates’ in terms of 
perfect complacency, compassion, and commiseration. 

In the extract from the Black Book (No. 343, p. 499), it is said, 
‘ The labouring bees in the established Church are the Curates, 
who receive a very small share of its emoluments’ Now, as to 
these ‘ labouring bees,’—by their fruits shall they be known,—where 
is the honey which they have yet produced ? My good Sir, if there 
are ‘ certain defects in the social system,’ let us venture ‘ openly 
to condemn them,’ and not allow a tenderness of feeling to lead us 
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ei . . . *-* 
ofa | into the error of countenancing and encouraging ‘ a morbid spirit ' . 
die of sensibility,’ as regards these innocent lambkins termed Curates. THE PLAY-GOER 
hen, Who, and what, are curates? The Church Establishment does not 4 Et. 
ash- recognize them, as may be inferred from there being no provision 
fuse for them out of the revenues of the Church; for the statement in PERFORMANCES OF LAST NIGHT. 
reap the No above quoted, mentions ‘ 4254 Curates, whose average | Diury-Lane.—Artaxerxes —The Little Corporal—And Hyder Ali, 
ich. stipends are 75l. each, paid by the pluralists and incumbents.’ In| Covent-Ganven.—Artaxerxes—Hide and Seek—The Irish Ambassador. 
the other words, so many journeymen, paid by masters to aid them in 
nain defrauding the public of those services for which those masters are Caves Citic 
and themselves (ultra) paid. Let not this appear harsh ; remember, I : se 
cen. am not writing of men, but of things,—the state of things in the Artaxerxes, upon the whole, is much better performed here than at 
ina | Church Establishment. Now if plurality of livings is a vice in the | Drury Lane; for though there is nobody in point of skill and voice 
i i i ‘ ins i rpetration ? | oft 
ined Establishment, 1s not the curate the instrument of its perpetra | to equal Mrs Woon, and the part of the King is almost always ren- 
»ck,” is he not particeps criminis ? for if Curates were disallowed, would | : Re . ; : 
res- it not then be incumbent on each Zncumbent himself to serve his | dered defective and uncharacteristic by being given to a woman, 
the own living, and impossible for him to serve two ?—and served they yet there is Mr Witson, an unrivalled tenor, in Arbaces; and 
; , i s ion, of | , F ° 
on), must he: ergo, the Curates = the instruments, the foundation, of | Brana, our finest singer, in the father; Harrrerr Cawsz, in 
the vice of piuralities ; and being so mischievous in effect, shall we | y : mt i 
cing, call them bees, or wasps secking to enter the bee-hive of the Esta- | Artaverves, far superior, at all events, to Miss PEARson (who insists 
ishment, where, if they make no honey, they are sure to find | upon not being encouraged); and the new Mandane gets a great 
ut blishment, ’ y J : . | UF § aged) ; g 
rich plenty. Why are there such crowds of young men seeking ordina- | deal of applause. 
and tion; why do they rush upon a state of Curacy, but in the chances gp ae , 
own of the profession? If then they will seek that state of servitude Miss Sairrerr, who is said to be very young, is of a reasonable 
and beggary, leave them to it. Why pity them? What do they ex- height and plumpness, with a pretty face, somewhat of the pointed 
" ¥ . ‘ Q i ast bay ; 4 
uced pect but at length to seat themselves at the table of the rich rep us > | order, and a feminine expression. Her expression however, either 
thing and mean time only to pick up the crumbs which fall from it? | _ 4 ; ; 
> let. Leave them to their chance, unpitied and uncommiserated, if they | ™ face or manner, is not remarkable for variety. Great allowance 
rected fail to make the Lord’s house their temple of Mammon. is to be made for a first appearance, though the young lady does 
that For my part, I should have “ a to on the oe rd Oe | es sen te require as much as usual in one respect, her self-pos- 
i ablishment commence with the Curates, and regularly and gra- ‘ : ; 
ae ran seer till it displaced ‘ the Archbishop's crown!’ Thus | 5€ssi0n being somewhat remarkable, and not the less so, for being 
xult- would I proceed. I would have the Legislature to call upon all | perfectly modest and becoming. But she seems, both in acting 
invpot pluralist incumbents to elect which of his livings he would serve and singing, to be too unimpassioned. Not that she is defective in 
: »side at; se whic re > vacated I would F ; , . 
nek svalde ahs Up. pees which would: thavchy be wmmped Sse | certain points, and matters of emphasis, which a good teacher can 
rsons induct the oldest curates, as long as livings could thus be supplied | j 
tions from the superabundance of some to the insufficiencies of the 4254 give; but they seem purely the result of rule, She puts them with 
f the Curates meutioned in the statement; and [ would compel the the same tranquil face, and pretty unmoved eyes, as all the rest of 
or,— Bishops who ordained ‘hose for whom livings were not to be found, | 44,, performance. Nobody certainly would suppose, either from her 
what to support them by an annual allowance, until they could be in- : a ; il th i € niet’ 
hem, ducted into some living. Incumbents beyond certain years of age °°UMS OF Singing, that all the court were in a state of agitation, and 
ne of ought only to be allowed Curates, and such instances would afford that she had a lover about to be deeapitated. Her voice seems 
sufficient numbers of «ualified persons to be inducted from time to’ more clear than powerful, and her execution more clever than taste- 
ime i » vacant livings as they occurred. From the operation . 
g, to time into the vacant livings as they occurre: eee! ful. Her shakes does not full very naturally, and her chromatics 
issec- of such a proceeding, Curates must plainly see that the pluralist wer " 
incumbent is his real foe, the bar to his placing himself properly in @"d cadences are too abrupt and disjointed. The intervals are 
the Church. But who, and what, are these pluralist incumbents ? striking and difficult, but there is not passion enough in her to war- 
Generally, the brothers, sons, nephews, cousins, and connexions of rant that sort of display. Upon the whole (always making the 
f ill the great aristocrats of the land, who hold, and will hold as long as I as nang sietieeatinads en 
abe they can, these livings—as fortunes and provisions for junior  %0wanees be-ore mentione ) we should rank her among the human 
pow branches ; that the elder branch of primogeniture of the aristocratic musical instruments, in contradistinction to the singers of feeling, 
s very . ° . : . p ° " ~ 
. ’ tree may flourish in a full luxuriance of foliage, upon an undimi- Ilowever, she received a great deal of applause. 
. d nished patrimony, although that patrimony may be fully sufficient ; ; : ' hi : 
cee for distribution amongst every descendant of the family! Well [tis a pity but some device could be hit upon to let certain por- 
ies may princely, regal, nay impcrial fortunes, abound in England! tions of an audience know, when an encore is not desirable to a 
When those playing the game have the making of aa cards, a fatigued singer; so that they might be aware for what reason it is 
wonder which hand the trumps are found in! No wonder, ‘in the _ Ltt . 
present state of things, people are either too poor, or too rich !’ sometimes opposed, and why the opponents are at length induced 
s Sle >”) « . = e . 
Well might Czesar say— to the necessity of crying out “shame.” We want a little more 
him, | © Yon Cassius has a lean and hungry look ; “march of intellect”? here, as far as music is concerned. Last 
. N “4 > gc .? a « ° e e . ~ . . . 
He thinks too much, Such men are dangerous : night, in their delight with Miss Surrrerr, the galleries, with their 
For hunger and leanness lead men to think ; and, in the present wer ; : 
state of ‘things—of society—of exclusiveness—of privileges—plu- encore, kept returning most gallantly to the charge, appearing to 
= ralities—rotten boroughs, sinecures, and pensions—what can the take the opposition of the rest of the house for pure, tasteless, per- 
oad lean and hungry think ?—’Tis an adage, ‘ Think, before you speak.’ versity. The noise came pouring down, at every diminution of the 
Thinking has been in long course of % weer ; rents ment was “No, No’s,” like the eddies of a storm upon a house-top. 
menced, strongly and energetically ; but when action may com- 
mence, depends on circumstances. The all-powerful steam-engine fe 
affords an apt simile—the power must be raised in the boiler from, — — a SSS aa eae 
the cold or negative degree; this takes considerable time, but when 
; heat has created power, such power is denoted in the steam, and | TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
ent, it ° . llisi and concatenati ) : . 
” of can instantaneously be applied. The collision and concatenation | Pyito-Tarzenr in a day or two. 
‘ms “i ; ear | 
. opinion has created a heated tg ig “’ oe igh mind ; | Mepices is under consideration. 
; the s is generate is is charged, but the power is} _. ’ 
s said, yet hewn! — son the seem i hey appli Ba a A és | We have not room at present to notice the ‘ American Poers ;? but hope 
an applied ; circumstances will direc applice : 3; the perR 
ore very nature of things, independent of design or intention. Let | °° ne ae te Spee, 
, ee us hope for the necessary and required Reform in State and | Thanks toC,A.T.P. We fear to notice the main point of his letter, as 
-where P “ y 4 . : 
r there Church, and all may yet be well. our paper would be overwhelmed with the subject. 
openly Yours, &c. We do not see the object of our Correspondent who sends us the extract 
cad us 25th Noy, 1831. W. D. from Dr Parr’s Sermon. 
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MISCELLANIES. 


CHARGEs AGAINST THE Drury Lane Srace. 
—A correspondent (F.C. S.) who accuses Drury 
Lane of getting up its pieces at present in a very 
slovenly manner, compared with Covent Garden, 
says, that in The Exile the same scenes (jocal, we 
presume) are used for different places; that none of 
them are new, though all are declared to be so; that 
the costume is anything but accurate ; and that in 
The Slave, when Jambia cuts away the hanging- 
bridge, it falls at the wrong end ; to wit, at the oppo- 
site one to that which he deprives of its support. 


INDEPENDENCE oF a Boroven VoTer.— 
At Bramber, during the election of 1786, one of the 
tenants of the thirty-six cottages constituting the 
borough had the integrity to reject the offer of a 
thousand pounds for his vote.—The Family Topo- 
grapher, Vol. I—[How comes it that the man’s 
name is not told us?]} 





| 


Perrarcn’s Opinion of Keepinc Birps 
in Cacts.—I shut up my birds in cages, to entertain 
me within my walls.—* Why dost thou deprive them 
of that spacious and wide country Providence has 
given them to range in; why of that sweet liberty 
so dear to every living thing, and thus dull their notes 
by sinking their spirits, and causing them to pine and 
flutter continually for want of room and air ?’—1 | 
have filled a large cage with birds"—*Above a thou- | 
sand years ago Lelius, surnamed Strabo, (not Lelius | 
the wise, who had lost that name had he been the | 
deviser) contrived tho-e «ooden hwuses for birds... . 
As to singing -birds, their notes are far pleasanter on 
their own boughs; they muse, like the pye, in your 
prisons, for want of air aud Jiberty, two things most | 
sweet to all beings, whether on the earth or in the | 
air; but ye, tyrants-like. discon.tit all nature, and | 
never rejoice so much as in forbidden pleasures, . , . | 
Leave ‘every animal to their proper places and their | 

ruses; those who are wild. to the woods, and | 
the directivn of Providence for their haunts and their | 
| 





destination; and domestic avimals to those whose | 
wide grounds and fields can with wholesome and true | 
care nourish them for thy table, and coop them not 
up to fret, and waste, and scrape, and litter, in thy | 
small inclosures, and narrow courts; suffer al-o the | 
little birds to live in the open air ; there to feed, to | 
multiply. to sing, to stretch out their wings, and | 
smooth their little breasts in joy."— View of Human | 
Life. 





| 
Sarewp Remarks on Apvice.—We pay | 
little attention to advice, because we are seldom 
thought of iw it. The person who gives it either | 
eontents himself to lay down (ex cathedré) certain 
vague general maxims, and ‘ wise saws,’ which we 
knew before, or instead of considering what we ought 
to do, recommends what he himself would do. He 
merely substitutes his own will, caprice and prejudices 
for ours, and expects us to be guided by them. Instead 
of changing places with us (to see what is best to be 
done in the given circumstances) he insists ou our 
looking at the question from his point of view, and | 
acting in such a manner as to plea-e him. This is | 
not at all reasonable, for one man’s meat,’ accord- | 
ing to the old adage, ‘ is another man’s puison.’ And | 
it is not strange that, starting from such opposite | 
premises, we should seldom jump in a conclusion ; 

andthat the art of giving and taking advice is little 

better than a game at cross purposes. I have ob- 

served, that those who are the most inclined to assist | 
others, are the least forwaid or peremptory with their | 
advice. — Hazlitt. | 


Tue Lirrte Naroveon or Hottanv.—The 
boy was very like his father, and consequently bore | 
a strong resembliuce to the Emperor. His hair was 
fair, his eyes blue, and his countenance marked with 
extraordinary intelligence. He was likewise ex- | 
tremely fond of his uncle, who, in turn, doated upon 
him as if he had been his own child. When only 
three years of age, observing one morning that his 
shoemaker’s bill was paid in five-frane pieces stamped 
with the head of Napoleon, he fell a-crying bitterly, 
repeating, ‘ It is very naughty to give away the pic- 
ture of uncle Bibiche.’ This appellation the child had 
applied to the Emperor, from the folowing circum- 
stance :—Josephine kept several gazelles in the park 
of St Cloud, which, though shy to every one else, 
willingly followed Napoleon, who had contrived to 
render them perfectly tame by giving them snuff 
from his box. His little nephew always formed one 
in the party with the gazelles, assisting in giving 
them snuff, and even getiing on the backs of these 
Leautiful creatures. From observing the effect pro- 
duced by his uncle’s rapee, the child, imitating the 
sound of sneezing, naturally used the word Bibiche. 
—Memoirs of the Empress Josephine. Constuble’s 
Miscellany, Vol.72. 





THEATRICALS FOR THIS EVENING, 





- DRURY LANE. 


The Brigand. A Drama, by Pancue. | 


Ottavia ‘ ° - Miss Gordon 
Maria Grazie - « Miss Faucit 

Prince Bianchi . - Mr Younge 

Albert ° - « MrH. Wallack 
Theodore . . - Mr Balls 

Count Caraffa » « Mr Eaton 

The Cardinal-Secretary « Mr Fenton 

Nicolo - ‘ - Mr J. Russell 
Alessandro Massaroni - Mr Wallack 

Rubaldlo . « Mr Bedford 


After which, Mr Piancue’s Drama of 


Charles the Twelfth. 





Eudiga . : - Miss Pearson 
Charles the Twelfth Mr W. Farren 
Major Vanberg . i ae 
Triptolemus Muddlewerk . Mr Harley 
Adaimn Brock ; Mr Wallack 
To conclude with Mr Bunn’s ‘Ta entitled 
Hyder Ali. 
Mora (Wife of Sadhusing) . Mrs Brudenell 
Delhi . A » « Miss Kenneth 
Fatima . ° - Mrs Humby 
Hyder Ali Khan - « MrH. Wallack 
Sadhusing e - Monsieur Martin 
Phineah . ° - MrC. Jones 
Azouff P P . Mr Ross 
Mr Fuddle (of Bermondsey) Mr Harley 
daore. e - Mr Fenton 
Zarés - . « Mr Younge 
Veshna ‘ P - Mr F. Cooke 
Kebar . . « MrT. Blanchard | 


—_— 


To-morrow, The Barber of Seville; Popping the | Captain Doughty 
| Will Wilks 


Question ; and Comfortable Lodgings. 








.Victorine . 





Cotman’s Play of 

The Iron Chest. 
Lady Helen . - Miss Taylor 
Barbara . - « Mrs Keeley 
Judith ° ° - Mrs Vining 
Blanch F -« Miss Stohwasser 
Sir Edward Mortimer - Mr Young 
Fitzharding ‘ - Mr Egerton 
Adam Winterton . Mr Meadows 
Wilford : ‘i - Mr Duruset 
Rawbold . - + Mr Diddear 
Sampson . . - Mr Keeley 
Armstrong ° » «» Mr Wilson 
Previous to the Farce, Mehul’s Overture D'Une | 

Folie. 





After which the Ballet of 


Auld Robin Gray. 
Auld Robin Gray + Mr Turnour 


To conclude with Mr Kenney’s New Farce, catled 


The Irish Ambassador. | 
Lady Emily Delauney - Miss E. Tree | 
Isabella R Miss Taylor | 


The Grand Duke Mr Diddear 
Prince Rodolph 
Count Morenos 
Barou Lowincraft . 
Sir Patrick O’Plenipo 
Olmutz 2 
Herman. ‘ 


- Mr Abbott 

- «+ Mr Bartley { 
Mr F, Matthews } 

Mr Power 

» « Mr Barnes j 
- Mr Irwin 
Blue Devils; and The | 





To-morrow, Artaxerxes ; 
Irish Ambassador. 


QUEEN’S. 


For the Benefit of Miss Oman. ' 
A Comic Piece, entitled 


The Widow of Ems. 
Lady Catherine . - Miss Oman 
Charles Fearlove . Mr Green 

After which, the Historical Drama of } 


Guy Fawkes, | 
Lady Alice ‘ 


Miss Oman 
Lord Monteagle Mr Green 
To which will be added, the Historical Drama, called | 
James IVth of Scotland. 
Marion ° Miss Oman 
King James Mr Hield 


To conclude with a Melo Drama, entitled 


Raymond and Agnes! | 
Bleeding Nun ‘ Miss Oman 








| 


Agnes . . - Miss George 
Don Kaymond ° - Mr Hield 
Theodore . . Mr Smnith 





Published by R. Seton, at the Tatler Office, 26 Bryd 


are to Le addressed) ; sold by ONWHYN, 4 Catherine street, Strand ; at 
Corner, Birchin lane ; CLARKE, 21 Finch lane, Cornhill; StRaNck, Paternoster row; WATLING, 409 Strand; BuCKNALL, 





‘Theatrical Agent, 10 Broad court, Long Acre; Luoyp, 42 Frith street, Soho; TOMLINSON, Library, 


lane, Corner of Kussell court; D. Hitron, 8 Penton street, Pentonville; 


| Satisfaction Shuuks 


ROYAL OLYMPIC. 


The Burletta of 





My Great Aunt! 
Mrs Headly ° - Mrs Glover 
MrsCrawley . - «+ Mrs Knight 
Rosa Crawley . + Miss Norman 
Lucy . - « Miss Stuart 
Lionel Glossover, Esq. - MrJ. Vining 
Mr Crawley - « Mr Cooper 
Mr Leach ‘ - Mr W. Vinj 
Lothario Leach ° Mr Collier 
Mr Welford ° Mr Gough 
Charles Welford . Mr Worrell 


After which, a Burletta, called 


The Widow. 


Susan ‘ ° - Miss Patterson 
The Widow Dasbington Madame Vestris 
Augustus Gallopade - Mr Liston 
Frank Rhapsody - Mr J. Vining 
Trusty : ‘ - Mr Gough 
Benjamin Craw! ° Mr W. Vini 
Bond Mr Sherriff 


To which will be added, the Burletta of 


ll be Wour Second! 
Emma . 4 Miss Norman 
General Buicour ° Mr Gough 
George Lovel . + MrT. Raymond 


Lieutenant O'Bryan. oe 
Captain St Alvan Mr Raymond 
Mr Placid Mr Liston 
To conelude with the Burletta of 

The Grenadier, 
Fanny Bolton x - Madame Vestris 
Delia . : Miss Pincott 
Mr J. Vining 
Mr Raymond 


ADELPHI. 


Mr Buckstonx's Burletta, called 


Victorine. 
Mrs Yates 


Mr Brougham 








Elise . ‘ . Mes Fitzwilham 
Sophie ‘ » Mrs Gallot 
Alexandre . «. Mr Wilkinsos 
César Chanteloupe - Mr O, Smith 
Mr Bonassus é . Mr J. Reeve 
Blaise e e « Mr Buckstone 


Michael . Mr Hemmings 


. . 


After which, Mr Bernarp's New Burletta, ealled 


' 
{ 


| 


The Wept of the Wish- | 


ton Wish. 


Hope Gough Stir Celeste 


Faith .  «) Miss Daly 
Abundance Mrs Daly 

Major Gough Mr Downe 
Captain Heathcote ' -atlot 


Mr J. Reeve 
- Mr Hemmings 
» Mr O. Smith 


Col. Marsden 
Conanchet 


To conclude with Mr Bucksrone’s Burlesque of 


Miyder Ali. 

Mrs Fit? wilktam 
Mr J. Reeve 
Mr Wilkinson 
Mrs. Sinith 
Mr Gallot 


SURREY. 
A New Operatic Fairy Tale, entithed 
inderella. 


The Tiger Cat 

The Lion, with Songs 
The Tige:, with Words 
Hyder Alt 

Sadhusing 





Cinderella Miss Somerville 
Vixenella Miss Vincent 
Flirtilla . » MrsC., Hill 
Prince Floridor of Salerno . Mr Edwin 
Zelidor Mr Ransfosd 


The Baron Ferozo Pomposo 
Flippertonio ‘ 
Le Conte del Pave 
Tl Siguor Rovadini 
Beto 

Roland 


Mr C. Hill 

Mr Vale 

Mr Lee 

- Mr Young 
« Mr Rogers 
. Mr Webb 

After which, the Drama, entitled 


The Lady of the Lake. 


To conclude with 


The Robber’s Wife. 








Cosnurc.—The Long Rifle—The Battle 0! 


Trafalgar. 


| 
| 


City Tueatre.—The <‘ Evil Eye’—The 


Last Two Acts of Guy Mannering— 


The Two Bears—A Fatal Night. 
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